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VI. — BOSTON ART CLUB. — TWENTY-THIRD EXHIBITION. 



(Opened January 29. Closed February 26.) 



T was admitted on all sides at the 
private view that the last Art Club 
Exhibition was one of the best held for 
several years, and even a brief acquaint- 
ance with the collection made evident 
the fact that its general excellence was 
due not so much to the support of 
foreign artists as to the quahty of home 
productions. The presence of so many 
relatively important pictures by New 
York painters was a surprise, for there 
was some fear that the non-resident 
artists would follow the example of 
some of the more prominent Boston 
men, and would absent themselves from 
the Exhibition. The fear was grounded 
in the fact that this show followed too 
closely on the Exhibition lately held at 
the Museum, and that, as a rule, no 
pictures are sold at Boston exhibitions. 
This is a point well worth considering 
by managers of future exhibitions. 
Boston is gaining a bad reputation as 
being one of the worst markets for pic- 
tures, and, as artists must live, they 
cannot be expected to send their works 
to a place from which they are tolerably 
certain they will be returned. But these 
remarks, although they are demonstrably 
true,'seem almost mal a propos in the 
presence of the collection under review, 
as its honors are decidedly carried off 
by the outside contributors, whose more 

important contributions greatly outrank 
Summer Sunset. . , , ^. ., j i. ^ 

those by home artists entitled to be 

By J. J. Enneking. - From a Sketch by the Artist. qualified by the same epithet. Possibly 

the result is due in some degree to the assistance of the picture dealers, and it must also be remembered that most 
of the paintings sent from elsewhere are far from being new to those who are accustomed to follow the exhibitions 
outside of Boston. This fact does not, indeed, lessen the local value of the collection, but it increases the difficulty 
of reviewing it as a whole, as it would be useless to repeat what the readers of the Review have before heard, and 
it explains the fact why the performances of local artists are principally dwelt upon in the remarks that follow, and 
why the few illustrations which are herewith given are confined within the same limits. 

In view of the small material support given our artists, it is all the more gratifying to note the unmistakable 
endeavors of the younger among them to press forward in the ranks while the longer established are doing their 
utmost to maintain their position in advance. Mr. Edwin G. Champney's Castle of Mount Orgueil, and Mr. 
W. L. Metcalf s The Story, may be conveniently used to illustrate this devotion of the new recruits. There was 
hardly a more charming picture in the collection than this one of Mr. Champney's, nor did any of the younger 
artists make a more serious and earnest — albeit not quite successful — attempt than Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Champ- 
ney's pictures have not, so far, been admired for their sentiment, yet here was a most delicate sentiment beautifully 
expressed. On the same wall with these two pictures was hung Mr. Selinger's Bavaria7i Beauty, a nearly life- 
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Sea-Weed Gatherers. 
By S. Emil Carlsen. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 




The Close of Day. 
By Walter F. Lansil. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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size, three-quarters length study of a young lady, which, as regards pictorial qualities and the painting of the head 
and drapery, was the most satisfactory piece of work he has shown here. Of Mr. Benoni Irwin's Portrait Study 
it may be said even more emphatically that it distanced every effort of his that has as yet been seen, and con- 
tributed materially to the general fund of excellence. The two pictures, entitled For her Fatherland and 
Charity, by Mr. Von Hoesslin (a Boston-born artist in spite of his foreign name and training) were both 
painted abroad, and were admired by the artists and the public at the Diisseldorf Exhibition where they were 
shown last summer. They are elaborate expositions of the artist's conviction that a work of art must be the com- 
plete expression of an idea, not merely a slight memorandum of an outward effect, and for this very reason they 
will be challenged by the disciples of the latest Munich school. 

The mention of Munich, and the sense of contrast, bring to mind Mr. William M. Chase's In the Studio, 
which has rightly been given the place of honor in the main gallery, and certainly could not have been seen as it 
deserved in any other place on the walls. It is a wonderfully striking and interesting picture, and seems to con- 
tain every good and admirable quality of the Munich school, with an added purity and richness of color seldom if 
ever reached by the disciples of Munich. One who paints so broadly must do so either in fear of, or with indiffer- 
ence to, the danger of going too far in that direction, unless his confidence is as well grounded as Mr. Chase's. 
But such exhibitions of skill and knowledge, admirable and interesting as they are, always carry with them the risk 
that they may ensnare the artist into a love for mere technicalities, and that they will mislead beginners into the 
belief that what seems so easily achieved is also easy of acquirement. It is to be hoped that this fate will not befall 
Mr. Chase. 

Returning to Boston artists, it should be said of Mr. Dewing (who is now firmly established in New York) that 
his two contributions represented him much more correctly and advantageously than his larger paintings have 
done. The Faun was very firmly painted and healthy in color, and his In the Garden was a contrast in good 
taste, if not particularly expressive as a picture. The difficulty of choosing subjects also troubles Mr. Gaugengigl 
occasionally, and his Pets, being happy in^this respect, was therefore all the more admired. This picture will un- 
doubtedly hold an advanced position among his best. A buxom young lady in a white satin dress, costume of the 
Directory or the First Empire, js seated on a divan with arms poised gracefully, although with a slight reminis- 
cence of the restraint of the model in them, in the act of feeding her pet canaries. The rich yellow of the divan 
cushions, the subdued tone of the tapestry background, and the luxury of the white bear-skin rug combine in true 
relations to set off the figure and to make the whole exceedingly agreeable. 

Mr. S. E. Carlsen kept aloof from exhibitions for some time, but returned with this one to re-assert his right to 
a place among the marine painters of Boston. His Sea - Weed Gatherers was well painted, and showed his 
ability to deal successfully with large subjects. Its real excellence makes it imperative to call into question the 
sky, which, by reason of a certain flatness, was not quite satisfactory. Mr. W. F. Lansil's Close of Day made it- 
self felt as an agreeable acquaintance among the marines. He has heretofore been best known by his pleasantly 
sunny views around Boston Harbor, which make one think of a seaside excursion on a bright summer day. This 
brilliant little sunset showed him master of another effect, while a second small picture. Night at Sea, was in still 
another key. Mr. H. Chase's Dutch Trawlers, the most ambitious marine in the Exhibition, amply sustained 
the good impression made by the picture seen lately at the Museum. It may be noted as a queer fact, that the 
hanging committee appeared to have been most unfortunate in the placing of the marines. A delicate and seem- 
ingly exquisite little picture by .Mr. H. S. Talbot, Low Tide at the Hazards, had been remorselessly skyed 
over the door, and Mr. Halsall's two canvases which, if they were worth hanging at all, should have been hung 
where they might have been seen, were so placed that it was impossible to get any favorable impression from them. 
Among Mr. C. F. Pierce's cattle and sheep pieces in oil, water-colors, and charcoal, his small painting in the 
medium first named, entitled After the Storm, was so modest and delicate as to be attractive at sight only to 
those who were not constantly in search of brilliancy. The subject brought with it all the difficulties growing out 
of the repetition of like scenes by many artists, and had it been painted coldly and unsympathetically it must have 
been a failure. As it is there are charming qualities in it which date back to the artist's real interest in the subject. 
This can be said as truthfully of Mr. Wyant's Summer Afternoon, a landscape full of poesy, which, although it 
suggested some of his other works, — more particularly in sentiment, — was after all more like another form of an 
inexhaustible subject inspired by a new impression. The weakest part of the picture was the sky, which seemed 
least the result of study from nature. An attempt to imitate, at a long distance, Mr. Wyant's work, was observable 
in Mr. P. E. Rudell's After the Rain, Such an attempt must necessarily fail, as Mr. Wyant's style is far too sub- 
jective to make the study of his paintings a safe substitute for the study of nature. Mr. Enneking often awakens in 
us that peculiar sympathetic feeling with nature which manifests itself just at nightfall in the presence of the fields 
and woods, — a somewhat familiar sentiment, but none the less delightful with longer companionship. He is most 
successful in small canvases, such as the Winter Twilight and Summer Sunset in this Exhibition, probably 
because his delicate method of interpretation is not as well suited to larger pictures as a more robust treatment 
would be. Mr. De Blois's New England Winter Scene offered an element of attraction in the skilful manage- 
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ment of the sunlight. Mr. Bannister was represented by one of his sombre impressions of nature, At Smith's 
Palace^ — among the best he has ever shown, — and Mr. Longfellow placed before us Bsneh on the Nile in one 
of those gray pictures which are such a disappointment to those who look for the poetry of glowing color in every- 
thing that comes from Egypt. Messrs. Twachtman, Bellows, Miller, Thomas Moran, Colman, Bunce, R. Swain 
Gifford, Ferguson, Quartley, Shurtleff, Van Elten, and George H. Smillie, all of New York, were each represented 
by characteristic specimens, many of which have before been alluded to in these pages, and which can, therefore, 
be passed over. But the exquisite little landscape, A Hillside, by Mr. Bellows, and Mr. Shurtleff s beautiful 
Autumn Gold, deserve particular mention. 

In portraits the Exhibition was not rich. Mr. Eastman Johnson's study of the head of an old gendeman, 
reported to have been executed at one sitting, challenged attention for the mastery it exhibited, although it was 

slightly marred by the violet tendency of the color. Mr. Fuller's Portrait of Miss A , as diametrically 

opposed to the other in treatment as anything can well be, was as characteristically beautiful as his portraits always 
are. Mr. Edgar Parker's portrait of a well-known literary gentleman of Boston is certainly the best he has done, 
and is accepted as very satisfactory. Mr. Ernest Longfellow's full-length and life-size portrait of a child, quaintly 
named an Autuinn Study, was evidently worked with patience and care, yet lacked that all-pervading spirit of 
life which is the true charm of the portrait. Miss E. M. Carpenter's Portrait, a young woman seen in profile, 
with a striped shawl about her shoulders, evidently inspired by the influence of Mr. Hunt, was astonishingly superior 
to her excessively bad Roses, Of " Study Heads " — vfery important in their place, but not particularly interesting 
to the public — there were fortunately not many. Mr. William M. Chase's Italian Minstrel acceptably repre- 
sented that class of works which stands upon the border line between the portrait and the ideal head. Mr. Perci- 
val De Luce's Thankful Blossom belonged to the same class, but it had probably been given the place it held to 
show that every hanging committee must make mistakes, — a demonstration that was aided by several other pictures, 
notably landscapes, to be seen upon the line. 

Mr. J. M. Stone contributed two pictures. The Advance and The Scouts, to which attention must be directed 
as commendable endeavors to cultivate a new field. They are illustrative of cavalry scenes in the army, carefully 
studied from experiences in the artist's army life, but they unfortunately suffer from the lack of light which has been 
noticeable in most of Mr. Stone's work. The Exhibition contained also Mr. Eakins's May Morning in the 
Park, which has aroused so much discussion, and has been spoken of in the Review before. Much more satis- 
factory, and indeed very beautiful and delicate, were two other smaller works by the same artist, a Study, and 
Home Spun (this latter a water-color), both representing a young woman in white, but in different attitudes. 
Mr. Vedder was represented by a picture. Feeding Chickens,, sent by Mr. Thomas O. Richardson, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Sartain exhibited, besides his well-known A ^uiet Moment, a second picture, A Vegetable Shop in 
Algiers, which was very agreeable in color. Of Mr. Fredericks's three contributions, the most pretentious. The 
Death of Abel, was the least satisfactory, in spite of its careful workmanship and luminous sky. 

Among flowerpieces, which were not present in profusion. Miss Annie C. Nowell's Peonies, in water-color, and 
Miss M. K. Baker's two oils, deserve first mention. As a good study of still-life Mr. E. M. Carter's Antique 
Chair and Drapery is also worthy of recognition. 

Chief among the water-colors (some of which have already been mentioned in passing) were Mr. George H. 
Smillie's Diamond Island, which is the original study for the large picture shown at the last Exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society in New York, and Mr. R. Swain Gifford's Evening in the Sahara, of which a 
sketch was given in the Review last August. Messrs. T. O. Langerfeldt, R. Bruce Crane, Henry Sandham, Fred. 
S. Cozzens, John Selinger, and Henry Hitchings, and Mrs. Gabriella F. White (flowers), must be named, in addi- 
tion to those before alluded to, as prominent among the contributors of water-colors. In charcoals Mr. R. W. 
Vonnoh made a good impression with two well-drawn heads and a landscape ; Miss Knowlton had a head of a boy, 
which, although it might have been creditable enough if signed by another name, was not fully up to her standard, 
and Mr. C. F. Pierce had an excellent interior with sheep. 

Mr. W. B. Closson exhibited two proofs of woodcuts lately executed by him, which could not fail to attract and 
please. They show Mr. Closson to be an artist and a careful and conscientious engraver, who aims to conceal as 
far as possible the means by which he produces his effects, and who succeeds remarkably. Mr. Sartain's etching 
of his own picture, A ^uiet Moment, Mr. Charles A. Walker's When Age Steals On, etched after one of 
Low's tiles, and the landscape etchings by Miss H. F. Osborne, were interesting accessions to this part of the 
Exhibition. 

In sculpture the array was not strong. There were but three contributors : — Miss Carrie Frazar, Portrait, 
Bas-relief; Mr. A. C. Patten, Portrait Bust ; and Mr. E. R. Smith, two sketches in wax and two reliefs. The 
opportunity was more favorable for forming an opinion on Mr. Smith's ability than that of the others. But it can 
be said of all the work that it was very creditable, if not fortunate enough to be eminentiy attractive. 

J. B. Millet. 



